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if the Soctéty for diffusing Information on the sub. 
| ject nf Capital Panishment ard Prisén Ditci- 
we pline ; with an Account of a Visit to Warwick 


he Sotig catalogne of crimes to which the punish-| 


At of death is aniiexed by the Engtish law, has fre- 
intly directed the serious consideration of men of 
gheetied minds to its justice and its policy; and al- 
ugh a considerable difference of opinion prevails, the 
weight of duthority is in favour ot some impor- 
amelioration in this part of erintinal jurisprudence. 
t inefficiency of this punishment to prevent, oreven 
inish, the commission of erimes, seems generally 
nowledged: In the present state of society, the 
pus execution of these laws would excite a general 
ence of theiz sanguinary chatacter; anda modi- 
tion, in the practice of judges and of jurics, has been 
loduced, amounting to a virtual abrogation of the 
mM, not to be easily reconciled with the principles, 
pr of moral or religious obligation. Can it, there- 
‘be deemed premature to introduce such an altera- 
in the law, as may reconcile it to the present ad- 
ed state, and more refined condition of public opi- 
? The labours of Howard and Neild, supported 
arious subordinate inquiries, have shown the nu- 
ous deficiencies of prison discipline, and how ill 
pted it is in its present state to accomplish the great 
ct==the reformation of the offender, and his resto- 
to society. However beneficial it may be to re- 
mapdy these evils, it is not desirable that any hasty or 
igested measures should be adopted or pursued: 
e who sow must not be too eager to reap: a judi- 
Bus alteration of the laws will follow the gradual 
usion of knowledge, and must be consequent on the 
heral conviction of its propriety. For this purpose 
requisite to keep the public attention alive; to 
ng before its vicw such facts and discussions as may 
pw light upon the question; to subject every new 
sure to the most accurate examination, and to 
k any hazardous experiments. ‘I'he inrpolicy of 
I punishments, and the expediency of revising the 
m of prison discipline, having once taken strong 
f the public mind, collision of sentiment will na- 
lead to the best substitutes, and the most effec- 
emedies. Many prejudices must be removed ; 
objections investigated and answered; and no 
insiderable share of time and patience must be exer- 
and employed, before society can reap its reward 
a well-regulated economy in the punishment of 
es. The zeal and talents of any individual, how- 
distinguished, must terminate with his life; and 
cause which, with uninterrupted labour, might 
prospered, may be left to languish in neglect and 
rity. ‘The formation of a society, thereforé, com- 
Bd of members competent to assist each other in 
prosecution of these objects; whose duty it is, as 
padjutor drops off in the course of nature, to select: 
her ; and who thus preserve a perpetual succession 
Pnited effort to promote a common end, affords at 
> the means most rational and most effectual to se- 
a favourable result. 
omas Clarkson, in the conclusion of his “ Life of 
Penn,” says, “* Another survey of William 
n, as a Christian legislator, may be taken from the 
ideration of some of his criminal laws. There are 
ich particularly claim our notice upon this sub- 


y to all ee 
equired ¥ 


The figst of these abolished the punishment of 


» except in the case of wilful and premeditated 
Mier : the second ordained that all prisons should 
workshops. Ail other crimes are punished by fine, 
isonment, and labour. ‘hey who visit the crimi- 
in the gaol of Philadelpbia, seeing no chains or fet- 

» but industry going or, unshackled, in various de- 
ftments, have no other idea of it than of a free work- 
bp, or of a large and general manufactory. In conse- 
nce of these regulations, great advantages have 
en, both to the criminals and to the state. The 
e, it is said, has experienced a diminution of crimes, 
he amount of one half, since this ehange in the penal 
m, and the criminals have been restcred in a great 


pertion to the community, as reformed persons, 


Sere, then, isa code of penal law, built upon the Chris- 
i principle of the reformation of the offender. 

The root thus planted by William Penn was not 
ed left to wither. In May, 1787, a number of gen- 
en assembled, and agreed to associate themselves 

a society, to be entitled, The Philadelphia Society, 
alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisous, Wher 


a. 


OR, LITERARY AND 


SCIENTIFIC MIRROR. 


“ UTILE DULCI” 
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we consider, said they, that the obligations of benevo- 
lence, which are founded on the precepts and example 
of the Author of Christianity, are not cancelled by the 
follies or crimes of our fellow-creatures; and when we 
reflect upon the nriseries which penury, hanger, cold; 
unnecessary severity, unwholesome apartments, and 
guilt, (the usual attendants of prisons) involve with 
thena, it becomes us to extend our compassion to that 
part of mankind who afe the subjects of these miseries, 
that, by the aids of humanity, their undue and illegal 
sufferings may be prevented; the links which should 
bind the whole family of mankind together, under all 
circumstances, be preserved unbroken ; and such de- 
grees and modes of punishment may be discovered and 
suggested, as may, iistead of continuing habits of vice, 
become the means of restoring our fetlow-creatures to 
virtue and happiness. From a conviction of the truth 
and obligation of these principles, the subscribers have 
associated themselves, under the title of ‘‘The Phila- 
delphia Society, for alleviating the miseries of pubtic 
prisons.’ ‘They appointed a committee of six members, 
to visit the prisons, to furnish bread when necessary, 
clothe the naked, accommodate differences, discharge 
those confined for small debts, and generally to mitigate 
the sufferings inseparable from such places of confine- 
iment. At the time they visited, the disorders out of 
prison equally attracted their attention, and excited a 
more particular inquiry into the causes of these com- 
plicated evils. They were well assured that the funds 
of the society would be distributed to little effect, un- 
less some means were used to discover the cause, and 
to remedy the evil. A firm conviction was soor pro- 
duced, that the severity of the laws, with the disgrace- 
ful mode of carrying them into effect, joined to a want 
of government in the prison—the admission of all kinds 
of characters to a free communication with the prisoners 
—the unlimited use of spirituous liquors—the indiscri- 
minate mixture of all descriptions of prisoners, without 
regard to character, sex, or condition, and idleness in 
the house, were amongst the principal causes of the 
evils complained of: to remedy which, the society, in 
conjunction with the corporation, made an application 
to the legislature for an alteration in the penal system ; 
to place the prison under the inspection of some of the 
citizens ; to erect solitary cells; and to form a plan 
for its government. ‘This was complied with, and in- 
spectors were directed to be chosen; who were em- 
powered, with.the approbation of the mayor, two 
aldermen, and two judges of the supreme court, or two 
judges of the common pteas of Phitadetphia county, to|| 
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make rules and regulations for the government of all 
convicts contined in said prison, &c. ‘The first care of 
the inspectors was to remove the debtors into another 
house, entirely distinet from the convicts’ prison; to 
put a stop to all improper out-door communications ; 
to separate the sexes; to suppress the usé of sprrituous 
liquors of all Kinds; to introduce a sysiem of labour 


a plan of government for the house, and directions for 
the officers ; and, generally, to'introduce order, decency, 
economy, and industry. ‘The business before then: was 


work éncouraged'then: to exertions, which, fora time, 
were arduous, and attended with many unpleasant 
circumstances; but a steady perséverance overcame 
many long-established injurious customs, and produced 
the present agréeable change. 

“ The prisons, instead of being dens of vice, are con- 
‘verted into congregations of our féllow-creatures, de- 
siring to turn away from the wickedness which they 





suited to their situation, tradés, and strength ; to frame ‘ 


laborious; but the necessity and importance of the |}; 


have éommiteéd : instead of riot and'profaneness, there |}. 





is order and regularity—instead of drunkenness ani 


broken and contrite hearts.” 
** In going through the prison,” says Tursbull, in his 


with those scenes of filth and misery which generally 
distinguish jails from other places. On the contrary, 
industry, cheerfulness, and cleanliness, meet the eye in 
every direction. By the laws of the prison, the house 
must be swept every day by some one of ihe convicts. 
“Phe duty'is taken in rétation, Indépendent of the in- 


tion to cleanliness, and its powerful copduciveness td 
health, itis more absolutely necessary among criminals 
than with other persons, In a prison government, 


men sit down to supper, and | do not recollect a scene} 
more interesting. At one view we beheld about ninety 
fellow-creatures, formerly lost, as it were, to the coun- 
try and the world, now collected into one body, apd 
observing that air of composure and decency to each 
other, consequent only from a long and continued prac- 
tice of moral habits. We witnessed no laughing, nor 


dividual comfort naturally arising from a strict atten-}f 


which contemplates the amendment of its subjects, ity}; 
cannot with propriety be neglected. The convicts are}, 
called to their meals by the ringing of abell. We saw}}, 








even an indecent jesture; byt a perfect aud respectful | 
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silence reigned atong the benches. They remained 
seated until alt were ready to rise, of which notice was 
aiven by thé attending keeper. They then immediately 
répaiced to theit respective employments.” 

hey lived 0 see the following act, “for the Detter 
preventing of crimes, and for abolishing the punishment 
of death in certain cases, pass the legislature :— 

Whereas the design of alt punishment is to prevent 
the commission of crimes, and to repair the injury that 
hdth been done thereby to society, or the individual ; 
and it hath been found by experience that these objects 
are better obtained by moderate, but certain penalties, 
than by severe and excessive punishments ; And where- 
as it is the duty of every government to endeavour to, 
reform, rather than exterminate offenders; and the 
punishment of death ought never to be inflicted where 
jt is not absolutely necessary for the public safety: 
Therefore, 

Sect. I. “ Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in general assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, That no crime whatever, 
hereafter committed, except murder of the first degzee, 
shall be punished with death, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Howard, when speaking of this society , says,“ Should 
the plan take place during my life, of establishing a per- 
manent charity under some such title as that of Phila- 
delphia, viz. ‘ A Society for alleviating the miseries of 
public prisons,’ and annuities be engrafted thereupon for 
the above-mentioned purpose, I would most readily 
stand at the bottom page for £500; or, if such society 
shall be constituted within three years after my death, 


meee 


ee aren eee) 
Price 34d, 


With this example before us, in the year 1808 a so- 
ciety was formed in London, “ for the diffusion of 
knowledge respecting the punishment of death, and.the 
improvement of prison discipline.” Although this so- 
ciety cannot yet boast of having produced any consi- 
derable effect, yet they trust that foundations have been 
laid which rest for support upon a rock. Theis first 
object was ta collect and publish the sentiments of va- 
tiousauthors, who had treated directly or incidentally 
upon these topics, and whose weight, either of argu- 
ment or authority, was likely to influence the public. 
This collection extended to a greater length than was 
originally anticipated, and the expense of publication 
has been a heavy charge op the funds of the society. 

Another source of expenditure has arisen from the 
expediency of possessing as complete a body of infor- 
mation as it was practicable to obtain, occasioning the 
purchase of books, pamphlets, sessions’ papers, and 
other public documents. Other disbursements have 
been made for original discussions; for the publication 
of debates in parliament, of curious facts, and occa- 
sional advertisements. Much, however, remains to 
be done before these objects can be even partially ac- 
complished: facts and circumstances will occur to be 
made known; new views will be constantly presenting 
themselves ; and various means, which it is not ptac- 
ticable to define or enumerate, must be resorted tu, to 
obtain the attention, and secure the co-operation of the 
public. For these ends, a constant supply of fundsis 
requisite; and the pecuniary aid of those is solicited, 
who are anxious to promote a cause at once important 
in its consequences to the public welfare, and interest- 
| ing to the best feelings of human nature. 





this sum shall be paid out of my estate.” 


sensuality, there are the sacrifices! of a broken spirit, of 


visit tothe Philadelphia prison, “ you are not disgusted |f 


A VISIT TO WARWICK GAOL, 1N OCTOBER 1815, | 

In Howard's description of his visit to the gaol at, 
Warwick, be says, “ ‘fhe night room of the felons is, 
am octagonal dungeon, about twenty-one feet in di-| 
ameter, down thirty-one steps, damp and offensive: 
the gaoler on going down took a preservative. 


“’} be justices bave taken the Gag} and Bridewell | these 


into consideration. May it not be boped that gentle. 
men so considerate will not continue chis damp and 
offensive place, which bas only one » level 


with the court, three feet in diameter 7%. ~ 
Such was the mild language in which Howards 


|’ pealed to the benevolence of the country, i belialé of 


unfortynate prisoners. 


en , 
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This offensive vault, which now may be seen in the]] ceding assizes, upon te anne it me 
prison, is cighteen feet ten inches under ground. In proved that he ve ae eg can a Ae sey 
the middle is a cesspool for the necessities of nature :|}instrument, al bs tat ae a rtmharire 
on the side is a stream for the prisoners to slake their Tt odin pve ws eararbs byw ri 

T i dun- |} is instig: . 

irst. ‘Chere is a large heavy chain now in the seine 5 
ey that snl poss a link in the chain of each|| only a that eon nee wei ee ~ — 
. the felons, which was then carried up the steps, ao nto es meters mate gg 
and secured outside the vault. ‘The only — co sieienae aaa a — ahs encachor'e’ tab 

through an iron grate on the top.--Within this place, ~ Eee mabeterde 
misters prisoners have sometimes been ees : coe peovrennition ae neo a 
797 to the , : 
crt neat ees a ns rs this species || thing remained to be me ; no the = ved 
poy AS ea - hould be separated from the children ; a 
t . ler of the excel- |} 820U 
hye at pm sie per _ aeae wh doomed || maniacs and idiots should be separated peg et get 
ms ce Geka are wilfully at war with society; and tha * 
. rr . ‘ 
Te itn fein mse cas shld be pare 
ru bgp ’ ; ted to recover the 
erik of the House of Commons reported, that in elon: a a eel ais Hid, 
> ve f the most F : ‘ 
tye hk whe dns nd sey td ve 

aorree wares ; : i i e done, [ am ha . 
seid been improsened for forty-five years, fora eA a me la wi sig Ae hye 
debt of £19!—in the year 1797, this dungeon existed sonia tn eae aeeieaiaiaiedel, 
in Warwick gao!, when every heart beat with anguish wheu the pr patty 
at the sad spectacle of the never-to-be-forgotten slave 











In October, 1815, I again visited the gaol; and a 
more interesting scene I never witnessed. ‘The prison 
is now divided into two parts: the one appropriated 
to adults, the other to children. They are wholly se- 
parated. Instead of lewd conversation, blasphemy, and 
the dangerous repetitien of contrivances to do ill, the 
children are now improved in habits of industry, and 
een feet by seventeen, and nine high. Barrack bed- hear only lessons of virtue and religion. rere I en- 
steads! no bedding, nor straw. — It is close and offen-|} tered their apartment, I heard - noise but the buzzing 
. of a manufactory, and saw their little countenances, not 
depressed and degraded, but placid and cheerful. Mr. 
Tatnal had selected an employment suitable for every 
person. He had procured, from Birmingham, pins te 
be headed, and in this occupation they were all actively 
employed. The boys, on an average, earn about two 
shillings per weck ; but when they first begin, from 
eight pence to one shilling. One quarter of their earn- 
ings is paid to them weekly, another quarter is kept 
till they are liberated, and the remaining half is applied 
in payment of expenses. 

This improvement in the gaol is not confined to the 
slept here every night. “The turnkey himself told me,|| manufactory. Under the superintendence of the coun- 
‘that in a morning, when he unlocked the door, he]] ty magistrates, a school has been formed for the chil- 
was so aifected by the putrid stream issuing from the|| dren; and many of the boys, who knew not a letter 
dungeon, that it was enough to strike him down.*’”|] when they entered the gaol, are now able to read. At 
At my visit, 4th October, 1803, it so happened that]} my request the labours of the manufactory were for a 
only one man slept there. In March 1813, four phy-}/ few minutes suspended. I had the satisfaction to hear 
sicians at Bristol wrote to the sheriff, in answer to]! the children read and repeat their lessons, and to wit- 
some inquiries respecting their opinion, how far the | ness the good effects which must result from the exer- 
paol was adapted to the preservation of the health of}, tions of Mrs. ‘T'atnal, to whom the county magistrates, 


ship ! ; 
In the year 1815, when Iam now writing, there 


seems to be a pit of the same nature, in constant use, 
in the gael of the opulent commercial city of Bristol. 
Howard, in | is visit to the Bristol gaol, says, ‘ Their 
dungeon, the pit, down eighteen steps, is about eight- 


sive: only a small window.’ 

Mr. Nicld, in his description of this cell, says :— 
“Their dungeon, the pit, to which you descend by 
civliteen steps, is seventecn feet in ciameter, and eight 
feet six inches high. It has barrack bedsteads, with 
beds o( straw if canvas: an] some benevolent gen- 
tlen en of the city occasionally send a few rugs. This 
dreary place is close and offensive, with only a very 
small window, whose light is merely suflicient to make 
darkness visible. Ja the year 1801, I remember it was 
chiefly appropriated to convicts under sentence of 


transportation. Seventeen prisoners are said to have 











the prisoners. They say, “ We could not fail to re-j} who kindly superintend the school, and render all the 
mark, that the only aperture for the admission of air|| assistance in their power, have presented a piece of 
and fight to almost the whole of their apartments, is{] plate, expressive of their approbation of her attention 


a small well-like court, surrounded on all sides by the 
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truth or the trial of faith. 
tions it in the Antigege, and Virgil an 


coals with naked feet. The we! of th 
temple of Feronia were, accor 
equally incombustible. 


wife (married before his promotion, and liv 
ing with him after it) demonstrated the pla 


burning coals upon their flesh without inju 


ridiculous. 
wonders. 


performances on rational principles. The 
seem to have been of the same nature wit 


from the parts of his body to which the fire 
and heated substances were applied, and in 





tu these once unfortunate children: 





a three-story building, and grated ever at top.}} ———— 


walls of 
Nor must it be forgotten, that they are all considerably |} #Sece a very interesting Tract, entitled, “ The Gaol of the 
hilow the level of thes street ; and one of them (thej| City of Bristol compared with what a Gaol ought to be.” Soild | 
pit) must approach the level of the river Freme. by Longman and Co. . 

“The number of prisoners for felonies is usually so]] + The following is an extract from a letter, which aceompa- ; 
pret, that they are necessarily crowded together by |] nied the drawing :— . 
night, to such a degree, as to excite surprise that they “My dear Sir,—The real cause of my delay in erred the 

; : : drawings, has been a difficulty about the dungeon I have not 

al: ee ee oe been able, without much delay, to surmount. ‘The unmber of 
iso taubed eotlon, of shout: Siena Sect square, By men it has sometimes held, amounts to forty-five, aud I could | 


about eight feet high tothe crown of the arch—in this 
dismal place, where scarcely a ray of light enters, and 
whore the ventilation is very imperfect indeed,—not 
tess than seventeen of these wretched beings at pre- 

steep.” In April 1815, this prison was presented 
by the grand jury: but it still exists. 


not inany way contrive to get them allin; the diameter of the 
place being only twenty feet anda half 1 had at first placed 
them on their backs, and in that position found tbe thing im- 
practicable. I went again tu Mr. Tatual, to inquire. He said, 
it commonly held forty-two, but forty-five had been put into 
it. LT returned’ again, therefore, to the prper, and at last 
thought of the very obvions expedient of placing most of the 
prisoners on their sides, and in this way I was able to accom 
phish it. You will smile, I dare say, at 96 silly an oversight ; 
but seit was,” 


{ have procured the annexed representation of the Pit 
in Warwick gaol. Well might Howard say it was 
damp and offensive! Well might he call upon the gen- 
tlemen of the county for their kind interference ! The f os 
plate represents the Ground-plet of the Pit, which is Y te 
eighteen feet ten inches below tbe surface, where The Gleaner. 
there is un iron grate fur the admission of light and aiid. 
air. In the middle, at the letter B, is the cess-pool. : P 
At the letter A there is a stream of water. Thelarge]| “J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
chain, now in the dungeon, and represented by the stg.” Warton, 
letter X, passed through a link in the chain of each of 
the telons, who lie as represented in the plate. The 
chain was then carried up the steps, and secured on 
tie outside of the door, at the letter E. At the letter 
t, is the front-door, which opens, and is thirty-one 
stops from the inner door, at the letter E. In this 
niiserable place the prisoners were confined in winter, 
fron. a quarter past four till daylight the next morning.t 

Muay this dungeon long remain a monument, far 











THE INCOMBUSTIBLE MAN.* 





From the Literary Gazette, July 18. 





There is so much of etonees ae up 
with common show, in the exhibition of 
Ivan Ivanitz Chabert, that we presume on 


mre expressive to me than the statue which his grate-!/ some account of the phenomena he exhibits 
t.] country has raised to the memory of the bezevolent being acceptable. This person, and a Sig- 


Jioward! 

In the year 1815, I visited the gaol at Warwick. 
dhe keeper conducted me, in some triumph, into this 
He then accompanied me through 
the prison, which was, as it sow is, healthy and clean; 
the felons’ yard spacious and dry ; and their separate 
viv t-rooms, above stairs, sweet and airy. 


nora Girardelli, have recently revived the 
public attention to certain curious powers, 
either naturally possessed or artificially com- 
municated to the human frame. We have 
not secn the performances of the ladv ; but 
from the report of friends, and a very clever 
and accurate account of them in Constable's 
Edinburgh Magazine, and from our own 
remarks upon those of the male “ Fire- 
proof,” we shall endeavour to bring the mat- 
ter sufliciently under the eye of our readers. 
The power of resisting the aetion of heat 
has been claimed, and to a certain wonder- 
ful degree enjoyed, by persons in all ages. 

in the yard, I was much struck at the sight of one(] Much of imposture has been founded upon 
man, whose arm was chained to bis ankle. Upon in-}j it, and much of injustice perpetrated under 


offoosive vault, 


Sensible of this improvement, I yet saw, with great 
reyret, that the felons were all herding together in 
lorge parties, without any emplayment ; and although 
well bebayed when we were in the yard, it was easy 
to conceive the vice which must exist when they were 
no longer under the eye of the keeper: and it was 
puntal to see the certain corruption of the children 
doomed to associate with the most hardened offenders. 





this he differs from both the persons now in 
this country. 
In M. Chabert’s bill the following are an- 


his supernatural power of resisting the most 
intense heat of every kind; and he pledges 
himself'that no slight of hand, as is usual in 
these things, will be practised :— 


red hot iron. 
2. He will undergo the torture by fire, 
as used in the Spanish Inquisition. * 
3. He will drink, positively, boiling oil. 
4. He will drop on his tongue a large 
quantity of burning sealing wax, from which 
any of the company may take impressions 
of their seals, : 
5+ He will eat burning charcoal. 
6. He will inspirate the flame of a torch. 
7. Will bathe his feet in boiling lead, and 
pour it into his mouth with his hand. 
8. Will pour the strongest aqua-fortis on 
steel filings, and trample on it with his bare 
feet. . 
9. Will rub a red-hot shovel on his arms 
and legs, and hold it on his head until the 
hair shall be too warm for any by-stander 
to hold his hand on it, 
10. He will pour vitriol, oil, and arsenic 
into the fire, and hold his head in the flames, 
and inhale the vapours, 

11. He will eat of a lighted torch with a 
fork, as if it were salad. : 
12. Will pour aqua-fortis on a piece of 
copper in the hollow of his hand. 
Of these undertakings, what he actually 
did was as follows :— . 
1. He took a red-hot iron, like a spade, 
and repeatedly struck it, or stamped briskly 
upon it, with the sole of his bare foot. The 
foot was quite cool after the experiment. 


Christians, it -has’ been made the «test °o 
Sophocles men- 


Varro tell us, that the priests:of Apollo on 
Mount Soracte would walk over burning 


ing to Strabo, 
The Saludadores, 
or Santiguadores of Spain, pretended to 
prove their descent from St. Catherine by 
this ordeal, and one of them carried the jest 
of imposition so far, that he went into an 
oven, and was literally baked to a cinder. 
The earliest instance of fire ordeal in Chris- 
tendom occurred in the fourth century, 
when Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, and his 


tonic purity of their intercourse, by putting 


ry. This miracle was repeated by St. Brice 
about a century after; and it is generaily 
known to what a monstrous pitch the trial 
by fire was carried through many succeed- 
ing ages, when craft was canonized and in- 
nocence martyred upon frauds like these. 
Pope Etienne V. condemned all trials of 
this kind as false and superstitious, and 
Frederick II. prohibited them as absurd and 


From being the object of religious belief, 
and of judicial importance, the feats of hu- 
man salamanders descended into itinerant 
About 1677, an Englishman, 
vamed Richardson, exhibited in Paris; and 
M. Dodart, an Academician, published in 
the Journal des Savans an explanation of his 


those of Madame Girardelli and M. Chabert; 
chewing and swallowing burning coals, lick- 
ing a hot iron with his tongue, &c. In 1754, 
the famous Mr. Powell, the fire-eater, dis- 
tinguished himself in England, an account 
of whose exploits is contained in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for February 1755; and 
so late as 1803, the incombustible Spaniard, 
Senor Lionetto, performed in Paris, where 
he attracted the particular attention of Dr. 
Sementini, professor of chemistry, and other 
scientific gentlemen of that city. It appears 
that a considerable vapour and ‘mel rose 


nounced as the “ extraordinary proofs of pleasant looking man, and, as he says, ©% 


1. He will forge with his feet a bar of 
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up through the oil, and give it the semblan 
without the reality of boiling. The spooy 
was, however, hot; but we think not 
much so as if the oil it had lifted had bee 
really at a boiling temperature. 

4. The writer of this notice took two im 
pressions of his seal in black sealing wa 
dropped on Chabert’s tongue. It was ve 
thin, but undoubtedly dropt melting from 
lighted candle. : 

5. He put several small pieces of burning 
charcoal into his mouth. a 

6. Not done. ‘we; te 
_ 7. A quantity of melted lead was poured pm 
into a utensil like a washing copper, intétigae 
which Chabert leapt barefooted, te did apg 

ear to us, however, that he stood upon h 

eels in a part of the vessel over which t 
metal did not flow. With regard to pourin 
the boiling lead into his mouth, he seemed 
to lift a small quantity of what either was ¢ 
resembled boiling lead, fronr the crucib: 
to his mouth, and thence spit it into a pla 
ina sort of granular state. We could no 
aninutely examine this experiment ; but i 
is pessible that mercury. might be introducM 
ed to give a- fluid the semblance of boilin/f} 
lead. Nor is it likely that lead could hi 
lifted in this way with the fingers, 

8. Done according to the program 
but it cannot be ascertained that the aqui 
fortis was “ the strongest ;” and if not, the an 
is little marvellous in the exploit. 

9. Nearly correct. He waited some tin 
with a shovel in his hand while explaining 
what he was about to do: he then scrape 
up his arm with the edge of it, and subs 
quently licked it with his tongue, 
smoothed his hair with its flat side. Th 
hair felt hot in consequence ; but there 
no smell, no vapeur, nor any appearance ¢ 
singeing. The tongee looked white a 
furry—the moisture on it hissed. 

10. Not done. 

11 and 12 performed as stated. Th 
blazing salad was visible in his open moutt 
near the throat, for several seconds, an ~ 
had an extraordinary effect in lighting thi 
human vault in so unusual a manner. s 


It is thus evident, that whatever the” 
may be of deception in these performan 
there is still enough of the curious to m 
attention. M. Chabert asserts, that he me" 
the only naturally incombustible being eft 
hibiting; the others using preparations which 
he disclaims. He is a dark, stout, not i 


d 


e 


- 


eee 


Russian by birth. His story is, that he fos 
into the fire when a year old without suffe 
ing any injury; and a similar accident whdll 
he was twelve, from which he also escape 
unburnt, demonstrated that he possessed tgag 
quality of resisting fire. us 
Pigs 

Of course we cannot determine what maa 
be depended upon: in this statement. Hojg yg 
much of the power clearly possessed to of 
sist greater degrees of heat than other mda 
may be a natural gift, how much the resi 
of chemical applications, and how mu(gy 
from having the parts indurated by loti 


i 
| 


! 
| 
! 


t ra 


ev 
practice—probably all three are combindwa@ime enc 
in this phenomenon. Of the recipes fem prot 
rendering the skin and flesh fire-proof, 4 
bertus Magnus, in his work De Mirabil oe F 
Mundi, writes, “ Take juice of marshmaggigit an 
low, and white of egg, and flea-bane seedty ins 


and lime ; powder them, and mix juice ( Saue0a™ 
radish with the white of egg ; mix all tau | 
roughly, and with this composition anoiijgiie: aud 
your ow J cr hand, and allow it to dry, a 


ap 4n oth 
afterwards anoint again, and after this yeaa scyt! 


may boldly take up hot iron without hurtagey the" 
Such a paste would be very visible, * Pu ry 
spirit of sulphur,’ rubbed on the parts, The 
said to have been the secret practised ¥ s, se 
Richardson. ¢ Spirit of sulphur, sal am d« 
niac, essence of rosemary, and onion juit@ pes 
is another of the recipes. The book of eat : 


cus Pocus prescribes ‘half an ounce cai ome! 
phire, dissolved im two ounces aqua-vit ts wen 
add one ounce quicksilver, one ounce tigt tee 
storax, which is the droppings of myrth, 4 weil 
hinders the camphire from firing,—take 
two ounces hematatis, which is a red stot 
to be had at the druggists, which, being p 


utmos 
m all 
nce in 





2. He held his naked fvot long over the 
flame of a candle, which did not seem to 
affect it in the slightest degree, though in 
contact with the skin. | 

$. Oil appeared to boil in a small brazicr, 
and he took nearly two table spoonfuls into! 
his mouth and swallowed it. in the former, 
experiments there could not, by possibility. 
be any trick; and in the latter, if there was: 
any deception, it must have been by having! 














qviry into the cause of this coercion, | learnt that he its eperation. By the ancients, and by the 
esa clergyman, who bad been acquitted at the pre- comparatively moderns, by Hindus and by 


some preparation at the bottom of the bra-| 
zier, which a slight heat causcd to bubble 
EDI 










tivity. 
labour 
piled i 
vive | 
val. 






to the above composition, anoint well you 
fect with it, and you may walk over a 
hot iron bar without the least inconveniencgm 


No doubt but diluted sulphuric, nitric, C 


muriatic acid, or a saturated solution |. Hero 


burnt alum, being repeatedly rubbed on 87 sn 
skin, will render it less sensible to the acti@ The res 
of caloric., Hard soap, or a soap paste ru 7g And wa 
bed ovcr the tongue, will preserve it fre oe 

4 7 H if efills 1 
being burnt by a hot iron rapidly pe . bon 


over it. 
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A ET TE TEA 


—- 


fter all, howeyer, habit must be a prin- 


emblan 

he spoor agent in the, attainment of the very 
k not sq derable insensibility to heat,., which, 
had bee pg every allowance for dexterity and 


ntion, this person evidently possesses. 


¢ two im 
ling wa 
was ve 
ig from 


contact with the hottest instruments 
but momentary ;‘and it is well known 
blacksmiths, plumbers, glass makers, 
ctioners, and other tradesmen, whose 
pations lead them to the endurance of 
fires, are capable of sustaining heat 
pyond the powers of other men. Moist- 
too, skilfuily employed, will do much 
1s poured preserving the flesh from danger. A wet 
gee may be safely dipt into a pan of boil- 


P ar, intdl 
t 


f burnin, 


did apngmmgar, and even without being wet, if 
upon hi ly withdrawn and plunged in water ; 
which th crust of sugar may be thus without 


r obtained. ’ . 
have thought this subject deserving 
e notice we have taken of it. As for 


) pouring 
seem 


> 
- 


er Was 0 7 ; 

crucib ffer to go into an oven with a leg of 
to a pla on, &c we look upon it as one of those 
could no bravadoes thrown out to attract the 


tude ; and of a similar cast is M. Cha- 
® very humane and whimsical invitation, 
ases of sudden fire, if called on, he 
2 most happy to help any fellow-crea- 
&c. We should be sorry to remain in 

e till even an incombustible gentleman 
nt for, express, to come to our relief; 
indeed, would rather go to visit him, 
advise those to do who agree with us 
sidering these extraordinary perform- 


t; but @ 
introduc 

of boiling, 
could 
gram 
the aqui 
not, ther® 


ome tint é ! 
xplainin® as very different from mere slight of 
1 scrape and show. f 





nd subs 
rue, 
dle. 
there 
arance 
rhite ani. 


ran interesting account of ‘* An Incombustible 
a,” see Liverpool Mercury, vol i. p. 94. 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY 
FOR AUGUST. 


d. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

mn mouth 

nds, ati Parewell the pleasant violet-scented shade, 
Ating thi RY The primrosed hill, and daisy mantied mead ; 
af. Phe furrowed land, with springing corn arrayed , 


The sunoy wall, with bloommg branches spread : 


rer ther ‘arewell the bower with blushing roses gay; 
rMance ae Farewell the fragrant trefvil-purpled field ; 
3 to mi farewell the walk through rows of new-mown hay, 
1at he (eee When ev'ning breezes mingled odours yield : 
eing e BBO these no more—now round the lonely farms, 
ons which’ Where jocund Plenty deigns to fix ler seat, 
Sh’ eutumnal landscape op’ning all its charms, 
| a ©) Declases kind Nature's annus! work complete. 
: JOHN SCOTT, 
at he fora 
ut suff a powerful influence of the solar rays now con- 
lent whet 6 to ripen the various sorts of grain which 
) escapee nevulently given for the food of man andl cattle. 


eather is very desirable, that the principal 
gee of the farmer's wealth may be safely housed ; 
Sadkien storms beat down the nearly ripe corn, 
d-materially. injure it. The time of commencing 

what Mie Raevest varies greatly in different districts, It 


sessed the 


it. Hojggiaally begun in the southern and midland parts 
ed to retain ingdom towards the end of July, but princi. 
ther me it the beginning of this month. In the northern 
h liatetets of Scotland, the harvest does not commence 
ray he first or second week in September. And 
Ww t rarely that, in these parts of England, it is 

by J, even in the most favourable situations, be. 
coinbin end of October ; and, uot unfrequently, this 
cipes : protracted till the middle of November, till 
alana 1 has been ripened by the frost. At Inverary, 
roof, i t of the Duke of Argyle, in Scotland, the 
Mirabil , so often spoiled by the rain, that the Duke 
narshmaageeedit an immense barn, with a draft of air through 


ins to hang his wheat on to dry it. 


PU 

gen Pa panuer of taking the harvest is not mere va- 

: ‘ia 1 the period in which it begins. Iv some 
x all Maasai is the custom to reap or cut the corn with a 
on anolhg and bind it up into sheaves of a moderate 
) dry, Others, the eutting of the grain is executed 
r this ya scythe in some particular method, and often 
put hu @ithout being bound up, or bound into a sort 


les. A toothed sickle is employed by som: 


* 
1) 


» P ; while others use a sickle with a cutting 
parts, The grain, when reaped or mown, is, in some 
ctised set up intu a sort of hattock, and capped 


wed over with sheaves of the same; but, in 


al a pthe practice is widely different. Some cut 
On jul iH n high, so as to Jeave a rough stubble; while 
ok of cut it quite close to the land. In Surry and 
nce ca omen may be seen wielding the sickle. Rye 
qua-vit its usually become ripe first; but this depends 
ice Higu time of sowing, though grain of every spe- 
yrth y, sometimes, be seen at once fit for the 

’ 
-take utmost diligence is now exerted, and labeur- 
red ston m all parts ure eagerly engaged to give their 
being D nce in this delightful uccupation: all is bustle 
well yo tivity. : 

Lee. labours of the sickle completed, those who 
rer 2 piled in securing the wealth of their employer, 
yvenienCggiemeceive the welcome reward uf a harvest supper 


val. 


nitric, 
: Here once a year distinction lowers its crest, 
ution 
The master, servant, and the merry guest, 
ed on 0 


Are equal, all; and round the happy ring 


the acti@™ The reaper's eges exulting glances fling, 
paste r m And warmed with gratitade he quits his place, 
fe it fro” With sunburnt hands, and ale-enlivened face, 


Refills the jug his honoured host to tend, 
"To sexve at once the inastes and the friend ; 


ly passe 

















. THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 
; BLOOMFIELD. 


*» Luxury and refinement, however, have, we fear, 
of late years, contributed almost to divide the la- 
bourer from his employer; and the poet sings of 
¢ days long past.’ 

The separate table and the costly bowl 


are but tuo common at the close of harvest in many 
parts of England. ‘It is devoutly to be wished,’ 
(observes a useful writer,) ‘that the farmer, the gen- 
tleman, and the clergyman, would ever keep ia mind, 
that personal intercourse, at times, with their infe- 
riers, upon free, but not tuo familiar a footing, tem- 
pered with cheerful and innocent mirth, is not only 
a duty, but their interest, and would tend to attach 
the labourer to his master, and be one great means 
of civilizing and purifying society.’ We should do 
well to take a lesson from our continental neighbours 
in this respect, as their excellent treatment of do- 
mestic servants insures the highest fidelity and most 
inflexible honesty. May the description of the poet 
again become universal in its application ! 


Laboar aud mirth united glow beneath 

The mid-day sun: the laughing hinds rejoice: 
Their master's heart 1s opened, and his eye 
Looks with indulgence on the gleaning poor. 

‘At length, elorned with boughs and garlands gay, 
Nods the last load along the shouting field, 

Now to the god of harvest in a song 

The grateful farmer pays accepted thanks, 

With joy unfeigned ; while to his ravished ear 
The gratulations of assisting swains 

Are musice His exulting soul expands : 

He presses every aiding hand; he bids 

The plenteous feast, Leneath some spreading tree, 
Lad the large board; and circnlates the bowl, 
The copious bow] unmeasured, unrestrained. 


a a 
Arts, Sciences, ov the Fine Arts. 


: a 


Chemistry.—M. Orfila has published an interesting 
notice on the subject of Morphium, a principle recently 
discovered and analysed by Robiquet. It is ponenen 
in the poppy that this crystallizable substance is found, 
and by analogy it may be supposed to exist in the other 
species of that family. The narcotic quality of the poppy 
is owing to the morphium, which possesses some proper- 
ties in common with ammonia. _ It seems to be a kin 
solid and combustible alkali. Its action on the animal 
economy is violent, even in the smallest quantity. It 
combines readily with acids, and forms salts of remark- 
able crystallization, and with properties, no doubt, 
equally remarkable. 


New Alkali.—The new alkali discovered in Sweden, 
by M. Arfewdson, has attracted great attention in the 
chemical world. It has been called Lithia, and was first 
found in the mineral petalite at Utoen. It is readily ob- 
tained by fusing the mineral with potash, dissolving the 
whole in muriatic acid, evaporating to dryness, and di- 
gesting the alcohol. Lithia is at the rate of about five 
per cent..in the petalite;, but in the triphane or ue 
mene it reaches eight per cent. The mine at Utoen, 
also produces another substance, crystallized lepidolite, 
in which it isin -the prop¢tion of four per cent. Pure 
Lithia is very soluble in water, has a very acid caustic 
taste, and acts powerfully on blae vegetable colours. It 
also acts strongly on platinum when heated ; has a strong 
affinity for acids, and a very high neutralizing power, 
even surpassing that of magnesia. ‘The proportion of 
of its oxygen is calculated at from 43.5 to 44.84 per 
cent. 


Vegetable Milk.—It is paliclenly known that the 
milky juices of European vegetables have all an acrid or 
narcotic quality. But in South America, M, de Hum- 
bolt observed a tree which yielded a milky juice desti- 
tute of these qualities, and employed by the natives as a 
nourishing article of food. ‘This tree was called in the 
country cow-trec, and the milk of it, on standing, formed 
a film on the surface resembling in its properties the 


curd of milk. 


Curious Experiment on Bread.—A_ quantity of car- 
bonate of soda, and of muriatic acid, just capable of 
neutralizing each other, and of forming the proportion 
of common salt usually mixed with a loaf of bread in 
this country, even weighed out separately. ‘The carbo- 
nate of soda was dissolved in water, and this solution 
was well kneaded with the dough. The muriatic acid 
was then diluted with water, and hastily kneaded with 
the same dough. The dough was now baked. It furmed 
a loaf very well raised, and as good in every respect as 
common bread. It may be necessary to inform of our 
readers, that common salt is composed of mutiatic acid 
and soda. The bread was fermented by the carbonic 
acid contained in the carbonate of soda, and disengaged 
therefrom by union with the muriatic acid. 














AEROLOGY. 
Etherioscope.—Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, has 
invented an instrument called an extherioscope, for mea- 
suring the cold transmitted from the higher regions of 
the atmosphere into the lower. By this the relative tem- 
ture of remote and elevated as well as of accessi- 
le parts may be ascertained. The deductions already 
drawn from the use of the ioscope, are, that cold 
pulses shoot downward from the sky, and the warm 
pulses ate sent upward from the heated air near the 
earth 





Important Fact in Geography.—The Ohio Federalist 
says ao the communication of B. F. Stickney, In- 
dian Agent at Fort Wayne, it is stated that there is an 
uninterupted navigation from Lake Erie to the Qhio/| 
river th the St. Mary’s and Wabash rivers; and | 
also from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, by the | 
Auplian river, which threws pert of its waters into the 
Lake, and part into Ilinois river. 





—— 





Miscellaneous. 


—_— 


FRANCISCAN AND DOMINICAN VAULTS 
AT TOULOUSE. 


nd of 


hibited as the well preserved relics of another age; 
ind they came away with the persuasion of having seen 
excavations which repelled corruption from human 
bodies. ‘This error long maintained its greund, from 
respect tu the situation; but physical and themical 
science has at length betrayed it to the public. 

‘These corpses, (says M. Depping; th his Wonders 

and Natural Beauties of France) which I admit to be 
objects of great curiosity, were taken trom the graves 
of the church and the cloisters of the convents in which 
ihey had been buried; where the lime, slaked during 
the building of the churches, had acted on them to 
such a degree as to deprive them of all their volatile 
particles, and to reduce a body of 150 pounds weight 
to twelve pounds. M.de Puymarin, who had weigh- 
ed many of them, found none exceeding that amount ; 
so that 138 pounds had disappeared, without depriving 
the body of its form, leaving dust impressed within the 
human figure. The intestines caught fire, and were 
flexible as tinder ; and the brain was reduced to a pow- 
der, like saw-dust—a singular transformation of the 
once thinking part of these bodies, The countenance, 
however, still preserves all its characteristic features. 
On several, the expression of the passions is visibly de- 
picted, while on others the contraction of the muscles 
exhibits a hideous grin. Maupertuis, in the last year 
of his life, often visited these vaults, as if to court fami- 
liarity with death; and he alleged that these mummies 
were apparently laughing at the living. A physician, 
attracted by curiosity, was so suddenly affected with 
the sight of the body and countenance of his father, 
who died thirty years before, that he almost expired on 
the spot; which recalls to my recollection an anecdote 
that | once read in an old manuscript belonging to the 
Parisian library. As a party of Gray Friars of Tou- 
louse were talking about ghosts and the spirits of the 
departed, one of their number boldly assured them that 
he would forthwith go down, without’a light; into the 
vaults in which the dead bodies were kept. It was 
agreed that he should make the experiment; and down 
he went with a knife, which he promised to fix in the 
ground at the end of the vault. They waited for his 
return, but the evening passed away without his re- 
appearing, and, on descending with lights, the friars 
found their brother stretched dead on the floor. In- 
stantly they proclaimed a miracle; but, on closer in- 
pection, they perceived that the deceased was attached 
to the ground by his garments, and were at no loss to 
divine the manner of his death. Having stooped to 
put bis kniife in the ground, he had unconsciously 
transfixed his gown, inthe dark. When he attempted 
to rise, he felt himself detained ; and his mind being at 
that moment filled with all the stories which he had 
heard about ghosts, he no doubt fancied that one of the 
dead was punishing him for his temerity, was seized 
with horror, and died from fear.” 
That this story, whether true or apocryphal, is re- 
corded in a manuscript preserved in the library at 
Paris, we presume not to deny; but we have heard it 
referred to a city very remote from Touluuse. 


(FROM THE PROMETHEAN, AN AMERICAN PRINT.) 


DIALOGUE 


Between a Minister of the Gospel, and a very zeal- 
ous, but very fashionable Matron, a member of 
his Church, 


Mrs. Sir, I have long wished for an op- 
portunity of conversing with you. I desire to un- 
burthen myself freely: I am really grieved at the 
conduct of Sister » in suffering her daughters 
to dance. 

Minister. Dear madam, why do you apply tome. 
You kuow the rule is, if you are grieved with any 
member, you should deal with her in private. Mrs. 
is certainly a very worthy professor: converse 
with her. 

Mrs. T have repeatedly; but she gives 
no satisfaction. But perhaps, sir, you do not your- 
self consider dancing sinful. 


A 


|shall continue to. j 
che the best dressed young ladies i 
the meeting-house, Tender Siieilces Rrcccth 2 
I hate such vile hypocrisy ! , 
{The Dialogue concluded b 1 
alos y the d Pastor's 
|recommending to the Matron’s pea Matthew 
|7th chapter, from the first to the sixth verse.] ; 


| 
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Matural History. 


INSECTS. 


~~ 


The following extract from Kirby and § , 
Entomology, beautifully illustrates poh pol pi 
of Providence, iu relation to animal and physical 
nature—-The grand service which insects render 
mankind is the removal by consumption of corrupt 
vegetable and animal substances, which, withont 
their aid, would infect the atmosphere with disease 
aud pestilence. Is may be generally stated that al- 
most all the filth on the earth is cleared away (we 
allow for the,action. of rain and the elements) by in- 
conceivable hosts of insects, of which some devour 
it, aud ethers deposit their eggs, from which the 
larva svon co-operates with ten-fold yoracity, “Thus 
every particle of dung, at least of the most offensive 
kinds, speedily swarms with inhabitants, which con- 
sume all the liquid and neisome particles, leaving 
nothing but the undigested remains, that seon dry 
and are scattered by the winds, while the grass on 
which it rested, no longer smothered by an impeéne. 
trable muss, springs up with increased vigour.”— 
The coleoptera (beetle) and diptera (flies, gnats, and 
other two winged insects) are the principal agents iu 
this scavengership. The dead carcases of animals, 
with all the fatal minsmata, are taken off by similar 
natural means As soon as life is departed,“ finst 
come the histers, aud pierce the skin., Next follow 
the flesh-flies, some, that no time may be lost, de- 
positing upon it their young already hatched ; others 
covering it with millions of eggs, whence i a day'‘or 
two proceed innumerable devourers. An idea of the 
despatch made by these gourmand’ may be gained 
by a combined consideration of their numbers, vora- 
city, and rapid developement.—One female of m. 
cornaréa will give birth to’ 20,000 young ; and: the 
larvae of many flesh-flies, as Redi ascertained, will 
in 24 hours devour, so much food, end grow #0 
quickly, as to increace theiy weight 200 fold! Jn 
five days after being hatched they arrive at their full 
growth and size. Thus we see there was some 
ground for Lynn’s assertion, under m. tomitaria, 
that three of these flies would devour a dead horse 
ag quickly as would a liov.”—Another class bury 
small animals, such a# mice, for the purpose of de- 
positing their eggs with a supply of food. Putres- 
cent vegetable substanees vanish before the efforts 
of other insects; aud their everlasting destructipn 
of each other keeps the world free from superabun- 
dant multipligation. In the latter service, the ear- 
wig, spider, and dragon-fly, are marked cousumers, 
Of the bug we are told, that they weré introduced by 
commerce into England; anterior to the date of 
1500 :-- Their original name was ehinche, or wall. 
louse: and the term bug, which isa Celtic word, 
signifying a ghost or goblin, was applied to them 
after Ray’s time, most probably because they wére 
considered as ‘terrors by night. St. Pierre, in his 
voyage to Mauritius, mentions a species of bug 
fgund in that isluud, the bite of which is more venom. 
ous than the sting of a scorpion, and is succeeded by 
atumour as big as the egg of a pigeon, which con. 
tinues for four or five days. Keduvius serratua f. 
commonly known in the West Indies by the name of 





Minister. Let me be silent as to my own opinion ; 
but some say that if the company is good, it is a very | 
healthy and innocent recreation for youth. We read 
that there is a time to dance as well as a time to 
mourn; that pious David danced before the ark. 
True, Saul’s daughter despised him; but Michal 
was not a woman of the most eremplury piety; and 
we find in Scripture that the joys of heaven are illus- 
trated by music and dancitg. 

Mrs. She talked just so; but I told her 
that if dancing was not in itself sinful, she ought to 
keep her daughters from it, if only out of respect to 
teuder consciences ; for | know many sincere Chris- 
tians who are greatly offended at her suffering her 
daughters to go to balls, and I certainly myself 
would not dv, or permit my daughters to do, any 
thing which might offend the weakest Christian, 
Minister. 1 do think, madam, that what you say 
is very just. A due regard ought to be paid to ten- 
der consciences. The Apostle Paul himself said, 
“ If I make my brother to offend, 1 will eat no meat 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.” And since so fair an opportunity presents, 
I will take the liberty to mention to you, that seve- 
tel very tender conscienced sisters of the church have 
applied to me to speak with you on the subject of 
fashionable attire. They say that your daughters, 
who are members of the church, (which Mrs, ——'s 
are not) draw the attention of the youthful part of 
the congregation, while they walk up the broad 
aisle, with their silk pelissés—their double double 








! 
The vaults of the Franciscan and Dominican monks || '!!" ‘ ; ‘ 
of Toulouse were formerly regarded as a wonder, and | plained to you. Do they think Vll suffer my daugh- || 


ruffs, and flaunting bonnets and hats, which change 
their shape and colour from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
Now, I presume, from respect to their tender con- 
sciences, you will see that, the next Sabbath, your 
own daughters appear in plain gingham or bomba- 
zett gowns, and good comfortable sun-bonnets ; for 
though there may be no sin in fashionable dress, you 
of all women would not wish to offend even the 
weakest Christian, as you have so great a respect for 
tender consciences. 

Mrs .(colouring.) Sir, this is quite ano- 








the wheel-bug, can, like the ruia torpedy yymnotus 
electricus, comaunicate an electric shock to the per. 
son whose flesh it touches. One of these pissed ba 
the hand of an aécurate observer of nature (the late 
Major-Gen, Davies, R. A.) gave him a comldehBe 
shock, as if from au electric jar, with its legs, which 
he felt ~ high as bis shoulders; and dropping the 
creature he observed six marks u ish 

the six feet had staod.” vapid 


BISHOP BERKELEY'S APPEAL TO A 
SCEPTIC, 


—_— 


You are then a downright Sceptic. But, Sceptic 
as you are, you ewn it probable there is a God; cer- 
tain that the Christian religion is useful; possible 
it may be true; certain that if it be, the Minute 
Philosophers (hy whom he means Free-Thinkers) 
are ina bad way. This being the case, how can it 
be questioned what course a wise man should take ? 
Whether the principles of Christians oy lufidels are 
truest may be made a question; but which are safest 
can be nene. Certainly, if you doubt of all opinions, 
you must doubt of your own; and then, for ought 
you know, the Christian may be true, e more 
doubt, the more room there is for faith; a Sceptic 
of all men having the least right to demand evidence. 
But, whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points, thus mueh is certain :—either there is or 
there is not a God; there is or there is nut a revela- 
tion; man eithey is or is not an agent; the soul is 
or is not immortal, If the negatives are opt sure, 
the affirmatives are possible, If the negatives are 
improbable, the affirmatives are proluble, Jn pro. 
portion as any of your ingenious men finds himself 
unable to prove any one of these negatives, he hath 
grounds to suspect he may be mistaken, A Minute 
Philosopher, therefore, that would act a consistent 
pavt, should have the diffidenge, the modesty apd the 
timidity, ay well 4s the doubts of a Sceptic; mot 






































ither affair. My daughters never dress beyond their 
' yank and condition in life, and their father can well 
‘afford it, Tender consciences forsooth! It is no- 
ithing but sheer envy and spite ia those who com-}| 













pretend to an ocean of light, and then lead us to an 
abyss of darkness. If I have any notion of ridicule, 
this is most ridiculous. But your ridiculing what, 
for ought you know, may he true, I can make no 
vense of. It is neither acting asa wise man with re- 


almost as 2 miracle. Every traveller went to visit, ! ters to look like mechanics or common farmers girks || gard to your Own interest, por as a gvod man with 
with sacred horror, the corpses which were there cx» Thicis father is oue of the richest, aud my danghters  vegard to that of your country, 
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Woetry. 


THE LATE DR. THOMSON. 


———— 


The death of this respectable and lamented indi- 
vidual has already been noticed by all the provincial 
papers, accompanied by a sketch of the character of 


the deceased. 


i itional particulars are now pre- 
na tenoen oe Pil feel some interest in 
the eulogium of the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. 

“ Either to relax from severer studies, or moved 
Dy the occurrences of this ee world, - -? 

igated by the native powers is capacious mind, 
Dacter wevanea not anfrequently wooed the Muse, 
nor wes the Muse ungrateful to bis invocations. 
The following tines were composed at Edinburgh in 
January, 1806, and were oceasioned by the death of 
that most excellent man and ayes, the ts 

i iverpool : they were not unknown 

oon’ © father was fellow student 
with Dr. Thomson's grandfather at that University, 
eo that a kind of hereditary friendship subsisted be. 
twixt the families ; and there appears such @ resem- 
Plaoce und similarity in the characters and deaths of 
these amiable men, that though these lines were not 
written fur public view, they will be read with no 


sented to our readers, who w 


other, and Dr. Currie’s 


emall interest at this time.” “se 
<a 


ON THE DEATH OF DOCTOR CURRIE, 


Peace to the manes of the honour’d dead! 
The tears iu solitude and silence shed, 


‘The blazoned fame to public greatness given, 
Break net the grave’s sound sleep, the rest of heaven ; 
Yet, by remembrance led, fond nature turns 


To worth departed, and departed mourns : 


The anguish’d sigh, th’ impassion’d tear ofgrief, 


Ease the full heart, and give a sad relief; 
Embalm the object Fate has bade resiga, 


And place the hallowed form in Memory’s shrine. 


So bend we, Cunnit! o'er thy early tomb ; 
Bow to the stroke, yet, whilet we mourn thy doom, 


‘With anxious care are errulous to save 
The relics left us by the greedy grave ; 


And whilst these thoughts the balm of peace impart, 


Deep in the sanctuary of the heart 
Thy virtues live, thy genius, and thy fame, 
Thy patriot spirit, and thy spotless name ! 


‘Who that of Genius feels th’ instinctive fire ; 
Who that has dared to strike the sacred lyre ; 
Or burns with rage or melts with sympathy, 


Enraptured with the strains of poesy ; 


Who that has wept the bard’s® untimely down ; 


Or paid a tardy justice to his tomb ; 


But mourns that he who traced the high career, 
Marked the bold genius, and with pity’s tear 


Half blorted ont the failings justice owned, 
Is now himoelf a tenant of the ground? 


‘Who that has seen his loved, his native land 


First in the rank of mighty nations stand ; 


Her name, ber power, her honour, all that moved 
The world’s united homage, feared, beloved -— 
By desperate couneels from her greatness thrown, 


Mer treasure .vasted, honour almost gone ; 


Seen from her fall and by these counsels made, 


A power arise and threaten to invade 
‘This ballowed hele, the cradle of the brave, 


But mourns the Patsiot, mousns his early grave, 


Who with prophetic eye and warning call 
Poretold its rulers of their country’s fall, 


And viewed with anguish from its greatness hurled 


‘The envy, awe, and mistress of the world ; 


Vet baply blest, semev'd from ills to come, 
And spared the knowledge of his country’s doom ! 


Who that hath watched diseases’ tortured bed, 
Nursed the sick friend, pillow’d his drooping head, 
The burning heat, the wandering eye-ball seen, 
Low nottecing madness, the disordered mien, 
Sleep, case, and health resign their wonted reign 


‘Fo watclifulness, anxiety, and pain : 
The lamp of life, the-sun of man’s short day, 


By fever lighted, wastes tes flame away ; 


Bat blesses him, who in the rains of heaven, 

Farth's copious springs and streams, the dew of even, 
‘The cooling breeze, che ocean's boundless main, 
Givesa@o the wretched sufferer health egaip ; 

But blesses him, yet frequent stops to mourn 


“}hat laurels only deck tr’ uaronscious arn! 


Who that regards the social ties that bind 
Man to ns family and to his kind, 
A Husband firm, and ever faithful proved, 
A Father, as an elder brother loved, 


A Friend, alert and proud his friend to serve, 
A Man, wiknewing how, unknown to swarve, 


Keenly alive all selfish joys forego 
To soothe the sad variety of woe, 
But mourns exalted virtue's short carecr, 


And views with envious gaze its kindred sphere! 
Freiena or Manxinn! honours on thee await 


Thac time confers upon the good and great, 
Due to thy fame, a nation’s deep-felt sighs 
Have closed her bencfactor’s obsequies ; 
Ver tears in solitude aud silence shed, 


May soothe the manes of the honoured dead ! 


* Buus 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








THE LAMENT OF THE DVING ee DERBY HUNDR 


O Scotia, my country! no more shail { tread 

Thy heath-cover'd hills, nor thy vallies behold ; 
For the wild waves of ocean between us are spread, 
And the darkness of death soon around meshall fold.|} 54:-25 to correspondents) we now tratielet the follew- 


But Memory, e’en sow that | verge to the tomb, 
Recalls ev'ry raptuse of youth to my mind, 

And paints, with a pencil roo faithful, the bloom 
And the form of my Emily, tender and kind. 


Yes! once ! was blest! with the lark I awoke; 

No oprightMer swain to bis labour arose ; 

And the blackbird, at eve, from his favourite oak, 
‘Wil'd me home to the hamlet of love and repose. 


How oft have I wander’d with Emily dear, 
Nor fancied that fate could e’er rob us of bits: 
The taleof misfortune alone claim’d a tear; 
Allmy cares were a lover’s—and soeth'd with a kies, 


But the stranger ersived, and deriding my toil, 

Of the far distant plains of Columbia told, 
‘Where a few fleeting summers—<¢o fruitful the soil, 
Would reward my light task with abundance of gold. Ist. The Court of Pie Powder. 


I was fir’d at his words—and began to foretel? 
The treasures I'd lay at my Emily's feet : 
Whileshe wept on my bosom, I bade her farewell, 
With a hope—tt was frnitless—we never shall meet !||curiosity, ae well to the antiquary, as to the lawyer, buf |}#¢7? 
nab pounds if acerapeod 





‘When I heard but the winds, and the tude billows a sketch of the whole. I shall re confine mys 


When the blue distant hills had all sunk in the haze, court in the gale, and which at this day, instead of 
From the dream of ambition to reason awaking, 
A sadness prophetic still urg’d me to gaze. 


Ah! fool chat I was from the valley to fly, 
Where peace and abundance were shower’d from|| ‘The division of England into counties yeast 


O,the glance of my Emily’s blue laughing eye 

To me was a treasure ;—-what then was her love ? 
I sought for a flower, with the rose to unite 

Its freshness and balm, and'1 found but a thern: 

{| Benighted, I wander’d from scenes of delight, 

And saw but a waste at the dawning of morn. 


Ia this land of che stranger I’ve toil’d at the plough, 
Yet a scanty subsistence is all | bave won ; 

No smile of affection, to chase from my brow 

The cloud of despair, when my labour was done. 


And often, when mortals all peacefully slumbered, comp | 
Have I sat on yon crag that is blanch’d with the foam, thi the means of enforetug t of 

And still gazing eastward, have mournfully number’d {I deb “goyey i been eureatled. by t _ 

The years and the days since I quitted my home. 


The hound that now heavily howls at my feet, ° 
Has been my sole partner in want and in woe; 
ime was when.with me in the chase he was fieet, . 
But now-by my side how dejected and slow! 


rhe horn of the hunter may echoaround, 

The cry of the pack every valley may fill; 

But Asain no more, with his favourite hound, 
Shall urge the pursuit o’erthe moor or the hill. 


have tried on my pipe the last sorrowful air; 
My Emily often would join in the strain: 
Methought the first notes were so full of despair, 
That I could not proceed—nor begin it again. 





O 8cotia, my country! no more shall I tread 

Thy heath-covered hills, nor thy valleys behold; 
For the wild waves of ocean between us are spread, 
And the darkness of death soon around me shall fold. 
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THE LIVER. 


Jnder this: symbol it isintended to include any information 
connected with the History or Autiquities uf Liverpool or 











HELBRE. ISLAND, 





' To the EDEITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Conceiving, from the perusal of you 
fret.nnmber of the Kalzidoscope, that it is. your in- 
teution to render. the present publication oue rather 














——— 


ED, OR WAPENTAKE 


a 


‘With the consent ef the author, (as we presume from 
his cilenee efter the intimation given in the Mercury's. ti 


ing letter to the Kaitidoscope, as being rather of a lo- 
cal than general nature, and possessing no interest 
with our country readers. Those who wish for further 
infortnation mey consult the Mercury, vol. vii. pages 
520, 828, 836, 344, 966. It wae stated in the page 
last quoted, that Lord Seften, the hetettitary steward, 
had effected some very salutary refors in the contittct 
of this very ancient court. 
— 
TO THE EDITORS. 


GENTLEMER, 

For the redreas of injuri ate 
no less than four kinds of commen fa ours ee 
I t the kingdom of England, inv with 
limited powers, and possessed of a partial jutisdiction. | 








KILLING TIME. 


ty lounger has beén am 
tical comments, : 
enemy,” as time is called by 






to Which # you add er it will 





bec i 
Mable ; take away 
8 word of two 


appears the ia fot rainths 
have Geonedit rantaat 


and frague. 
Thott bes werd in 
lables; from which if 














fiosyllables in aut 
strength and streight, Y Noagee 
nity 


rifica 
is not to be found in any 








I mean, 


adly, a — Baron. 

° e Hundred, or W. é¢ Coutt, and 
athty, ‘TheCouny Coun ee 

These are individually subjects of great interest and 


I sh far exceed all reaso 
to an enquiry into origin and powers of the 


anguege it has « letter thote, viz: Acker 





tongue. Thetwo 
first female, the fo 


word a brave womab " ma, and 


tit runs thus; he, her, ‘ 


which may bé di j 
bangle leteel, with 


transposition of a 
Of an apusttephe, s0 as to msaké a ¢ 





proving, as was originally intended, a court for the res 


To these: 1 shall add a few observations to in what 
manner the abuses complained of may be remedied. 


ably of higher antiquity than the reign of Alfred, b 
itis very probable that 1s subdivision into hunded and 
tithings was the work of that great prince, although 
plan did not originate with him, but was borrow 
from the ancient Germans. 


At what period the Hundred Courts were first eata- 


imple sentence, and such 









a gentence as ape 
dtess himself 






ress of wrongs, is in mang instances 40 fierverted’ in 

its practice, a8 to become the author of ful oppresion its division—mend 
These words deserve reiatk ; tartar. 

Turkish language ; because eath o— 


able twice repeated. 


ve several dissyll ) i réil 
thigh « - ssyllable words, which 






werd by a reveres re 
lever, ever, repel, sever, which tea 





btished is not known : it seems, however, highly probable 
that they were coewal with the institution ef hundreds 
|themselves. A hundred court is not a court of record, 
but is only a larger court baren, in which the euiters 
are | and the steward is regtewar. This court can 
j pe thePe donee Aone meg other per- 
sonal action (not being viet armis, 

payable to the king, which can only be asesessed in @ 
court of record) under the value of 406, er three marke, 
| which is the same sum that bounded the jurisdiction of 
the lowest of the ancient gothic courts. The po 


debts, have in some instances 
establishment of courts of conscience or tequests. But 
unfortunately actions can stifl be mairitained in the hun- 
dred court for scandal and battery, and it is on these 
grounds, and for another f shall presently allude to, 
that this court has become so great a scovirge to the low- 


er ? v 

From David Edwards's letter in the Mercury,” 1 
am led to infer, that an action for words was commenced 
{}against him, as he very probably taxed the weman who 


be recovered in an aetion 


sive. I have befere me the bills of costs in an action 


’ 9 reves; and ara, by ¢ : 
» when retrogradely read, will be area, gums 

¢ cannot he expected so man ; 
t be found make the 
tion, English word, /dmina, 


TO THE PUBLIC. i 
















The very frequent applications during thi 
week for the first number of the Kareipose! 
render it proper toinform the public, that a ru, 
was provided, in anticipation of a considerable 
4 Hawker’s Licence has new been pro 
empoweriny one person only to vend the Kat 
SCOPE én the public streets ; and the sdéihe ii 
Tived in their room with having stolen bis wife's cloak. dual can supply purchasers of the second nuig, 
{ Whatever was the provocation, he seems to have been we shee copies of the former one. They wher 
very . ; : ; er such un arrangement may now hare the Ki 
The great yt na which there is armenine Doscore left at their houses on Monday ett os 


sale, 


in this court, and the costs ineurred, is another eiecam- ||°7 T'reeday morning, as long as # shal continues 
stance which renders this court most shamefully oppres- ||be published ; which must of course depend oi 
commenced in one of the w courte in this eoun- ||"4¢ ¢#lent of patronage with which the PTOp! @gae 
ty, when the damages were Iaid at 996. and the matter ||may be favored ; to merit whieh, the public mam 
went hefore # jury. In this case the plaintiff's este ltasenred, that no paine nor expense shell be opal’ 





were £5 9s, 2d. the defendant's £4 1s. 6d. The cause 


the hundred court, of almost every form of 
used in the upper courts. Surely this calls loudly fer a || 
re-modification. 








taken away by act of Parliament. The facility of injur- 


of the immensity of the costs arises from the adoption in ("ender Ais Miscellany a cheap, pleasing, and'@™ 
| ceptionadle source of amusement. sh 
&F The public must be aware, that, as th ~~, 
The remedy I-should suggest for these grievances ig, || UF!POSCOPE ts printed at the Mercury Ofie 
{that the power of bringing actiens in the hundred eourt, || {ype requiate fur sich a quantity of matter «: 
for scandalous words and battery, shoukl he al: ef libe broken up (ur distributed, according M% 





attomvies. would’ bring an action in the superior courts || 


ing or inconveniencing a neighbour by means of these ||?” inters’ phrase, ) very soon after the firel ¢ 
ty tribunals, seme only to foster a spirit of litigation, ||printed off. For this reason it te partioudan., 
which every good man must wish had no existence. Few cessary, to prevent disappointment, that upy ei 





up to public scorn 


every 

For the purpose of reéovering debts under £10, I 
think that churta of coftseience should be established in, ' 
and made ‘co-extensive with every hundred: or if it 
should be found that those courts might eventually be 
attended with evil consequences, in vesting large dis- || 
‘cretionary powers in a standing set of coramissioners. and 





‘dred’ court be enlarged in this particular. In the second 
place, tet # court be held at stated periods in every 
month, for the whole hundved. Thirdly, let twelve 
holders m cach hundged, qualified to serve in juries, | 
sumYnoned. at such court, to'appear by rotation: so 


Fourthly, let the clerk-of the court and the twelve suit- 
ors proceed in the causes in a summary way, by exemi- 
nation-of the parties and witnesses on oath, without the'|/ 





uf domestig interest, than of political information, T 
send you an extract from an historian of the rei 


formal process anciently weed, and make such order |{!# 
‘therein as they shall think consistent with. justice. |/' 
Fifthly, Jet no actions be removable out of this:court, 





wf Exizabeth, relative to the, small island,. situated 
wu the mouth of the Dee, The extract is as follows: 
' “ Hyom kence.we went on. till we came to the cape 


but let. the judgment therein be final. Tastly, let a 
table of very inedertas fees be prescribed, which should 
be exceeded on no account whatever. 





Wf Hellne ox Hilberie, aud the pointof Wyrall ; fro 
{iheuce is 9 cammon, vassage into Ireland’ of 18 or 20 


I am convinced the. noble and independent ewner of 





hours sailing, if the wether be not tedious. This: 
iland, at the fulksea, is a quarter ofa mile frum the 
laud, aud the stream. between four fadams deepe, as 
ship-boies have often sounded ; but at low water a 
man may go over-thither on the sand. The ile of 
pitself is very. sandy, a mile in. compasse, and well 
jstoved withcouies ; thither also went a sort of super- 
isUtions fooles in times. past, in pilgrimage to our 
j lady of Hilberjg, by whose offerings a cell of monkes 





Croxteth, would willingly sacrifice the trifting emolu- 
‘ments he derives from: any of the hundred courts, of 
which he is the hereditary steward, if his surrender of 
them would any. way redound to’ the public good. 
1 am Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 
CAUTOR. 
If these mischievous powers were taken from the hun- 


dred courts, it would be necessary that the county courts 
and courts baron should-be subjected to a similar revi- 


‘sion and castigation. 











poubsisted there, which belonged to Chester, and was 
cherished and. umauteined,”—Hallinshed’s Chronicles, 
Longman's reprint of 1807, vol. i. p. 65. 





| Liverpool,.14th April, 1818. 

















# Sce Mereury, April-t0, 1818. 








for words or battery, excopt in aggravated cases, as they |/#hould be made on the day of publication if pureg 

| er non-gagnene of their costs, and jae the price of the numbers reserved for the i 

ana public hatred, aa promoters, for sordid purposes, of ||*@/¢ will be unavoidably advanced. 
ition. for judicial contests. 














fo Correspondents. & 


4 i i jury, hi Liverroot Roya. InstrirvTion.—The letij 
in the disuse of trial by jury, let the powers of the hun- boars, de ae ie ee The id 


arrangements for the present Number were © 
ed.—We shall next week attend to 4 s 


ppropriate to the'plan’ 


. The fetter of aQuonpam Oprictan’ in our 
iat_none be summoned oftener than onec.% year. our limits shout Permit. 


The lines intitled. “* Emma in Teare,’’ and: t 
Juvenile Poet, have been recdived. 
reply to dumerous.inquiries, both persoyal 
note, respecting the peculiar object or ch 
tics of the Kaleidoscope, we have to observe, ! 
prominent features, if not rendered suffici 
vious in the Prospéctus, are distinctly devel 
our present and former Number; inthe arrang 
of which the utmost caution has been‘ used 
ushering to the public early numbers of: 3 
which should be at a future time consider 
flattering specimens of those which. have to 
—If the Kaleidoscope should be patron 
; adequate home circulation, (which is all wed 
ticipate) its readers may confidently look for 
rather than a declining interest in ite contettt 
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